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ran through Paris and, since the Assembly was too
timid to act, the Directory of Insurrection resolved
to act for it. On August 10, 1792, an assault was
made on the Tuileries. The King, taking refuge
with the Assembly, ordered the Swiss troops, who,
if left to themselves, might have saved the palace
and cowed the riot, to retire to their barracks, and
by this final act of clemency or cowardice signed
the doom of a dynasty which had reigned over France
for more than eight hundred years. Surprised and
frightened by the violence of the streets, the members
of the Legislature strained their ears for tidings of
the conflict. But when the issue was assured, when
it was known that the last loyal regiment of the
monarchy was hacked to pieces in its desperate and
forlorn retirement, that an insurrectionary commune
flushed with victory was established at the Hotel
de "Ville, and that the mob was pillaging the treasures
of the Tuileries, the Legislature of France affixed
its seal to the event. They decided that the chief
of the executive power should be provisionally
suspended, and that a National Convention should
be summoned to take such measures as might secure
the sovereignty of the people and the reign of liberty
-and equality. The Commune demanded that Louis
and his wife should be imprisoned within the grim
walls of the Temple, and, as the Commune was master
of Paris, its will was done.

It is a matter of common observation that a crowd
is more than the sum of the individuals who compose
it. The collective body thinks and acts in ways which
the component units thinking and acting for them-
selves would never sanction and would often reprobate.
In general the action of the crowd is more emotional